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ABSTRACT 

Employing the community attachment model, a study 
hypothesized that the greater the personal experiences in and the 
greater the attachments to a community, the greater the reading of 
the local newspaper. The primary logic is that social ties and 
feelings of attachment generate needs for information that can be 
satisfied through reading of the local newspaper. Social priming is a 
metaphor to describe this process. Data collected through a 
probability survey of 349 students on a small midwest university 
campus support the hypotheses. Reading of the campus newspaper was 
higher among students who were more attached to the community and who 
lived on or near the campus, and reading was lower among those less 
attached and among commuter students. (Two tables of data and 23 
notes are included.) (Author/RS) 
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Employing the community attachment model, this study hypothesizes that the greater the personal experiences in and the 
greater the attachment to a community, the greater the reading of the local newspaper Tlie primaiy lope is Oiat social ties 
and feelings of attachment generate needs for infomtation that can be satisfied through reading of the local newspaper. Social 
priming is a metaphor to describe this process. Data collected through a probability survey of students on a small Midwest 
university campus support the hypoth<>ses, Reading of the campus newspaper is higher among students who are more 
attached to the community and who live on or near the campus, and reading is lower among those less attached and among 
commuter students. 
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Research on community attachment suggests that 
personal experience with and interpersonal discussions 
about issues facing a community normally should increase 
usage of the mass media. The major reason for this is 
that personal experiences and interpersonal discussions 
increase as community attachment increases, and research 
shows that people who are more attached to a community 
read the newspaper more than those who are less 
attached.^ Social ties and feelings of attachment to a 
community generate needs for information that often can 
be satisfied through reading of the local newspaper. 

In contrast to the community attachment approach, a 
number of agenda-setting researchers have argued since 
the late 1970s that personal experience with and 
interpersonal discussions about issues or problems in a 
community lessens the need to rely on the mass media 
which, in turn, lessens media effects.^ As Palmgreen and 
Clark put it: 

The ability of citizens to witness firsthand many local 
political problems and events often may obviate the 
^ need to rely on the mass media as "extensions of 

g one's senses." Certainly a person does not need the 

--f^ media to inform him that street repair is a major 

community problem, particularly if one of the streets 
in question is in front of one's home. Neighborhood 
^ interpersonal networks are often heavily laden with 

content arising from personal observation. ... every 
citizen of the community is a potential initial source 
for such local political "news" ...^ 



Does personal experience with an issue or, more 
generally, personal contact with a social system decrease 
or increase reading of the local newspaper? Following the 
community attachment model, this study hypothesizes that 
the greater the personal and interpersonal experiences in 
a social system and the greater the attachment, the 
greater the usage of the local newspaper. These 
hypotheses are tested using a probability survey of 
students at a small Midwest university. 

Previous Research 
The literature on community attachme it and agenda- 
setting at first glance seems worlds apart. Community 
attachment researchers have been interested primarily in 
the relationship between newspaper reading and 
community attachment or social integration. Agenda- 
setting researchers. In contrast, have focused primarily on 
the relationship between media coverage of issues and 
public perceptions o^ the most important issues facing a 
community, or issue salience. These are real differences, 
to be sure. But a closer examination shows that both 
approaches share a common concern with trying to 
explain how social roles and personal experiences may 
mediate the effects of mass-communicated messages. 

Agenda-S etting and the Obtrusive Contingency 

The notion that personal experience can diminish 
reading of the newspaper or use of other media emerged 
after a number of agenda-setting studies in the mid-1970s 
failed to find a relationship between news content and 
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issue salience/ More formally, this has been called the 
obtrusive contingency, where obtrusiveness is defined as 
the amount of personal experience people have vnih 
issues. Under conditions of high obtrusiveness, the media 
are expected to have little or no effect on issue salience, 
but under conditions of low obtrusiveness the effects are 
expected to be strong. The assumption behind this 
hypothesis is that personal experience is a functional 
substitute for mass-mediated messages. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, researchers who 
specifically tested the obtrusive contingency generally 
found support for it. For example, Palmgreen and Clarke 
surveyed 400 Toledo, Ohio, residents, asking them to 
identify local and national problems that they thought the 
local and national governments should try to resolve. 
They hypothesized that agenda-setting effects would be 
stronger for national than for local issues because "the 
ability personally to observe local problems and the 
greater influence of interpersonal channels at the local 
level should lead to a reduction in the influence of the 
media issue agenda on personal agendas."^ Rank-order 
correlations supported their hypotheses. In a more recent 
study, Iyengar and Kinder also found that people who are 
more active in the political process and are more 
interested in politics are less susceptible to agenda-setting 
effects. 'The more removed the viewer is from the world 
of public affairs, the stronger the agenda-setting power of 
television news."^ 

Although researchers who have specifically tested the 
obtrusive contingency have often found support for the 
idea,' empirical evidence from other agenda-setting 
studies has raised questions. For instance, inflation and 
crime are widely believed to be obtrusive issues, but 
several studies have found strong agenda-setting effects 
for them.* The obtrusive contingency also has been 
challenged on theoretical grounds. Erbring, Goldenberg 
and Miller argue that personal experience may enhance 
rather than assuage media effects.^ This proposition, 
which has been called the cognitive priming hypothesis, 
holds that conditions in a person's environment sensitize, 
or prime, the individual's attention mih respect to the 
issue in question. Their data show, for example, that 
agenda-setting effects for unemployment are stronger 
among people who are unemployed and who have a union 
member in their family. Similarly, although Iyengar and 
Kinder reported that agenda-setting effects are stronger 
for the less political active, they found that elderly viewers, 
after being exposed to news reports detailing the financial 
difficulties confronting the social security fund, are much 
more likely than younger viewers to say social security is 
one of the most important problems facing the country.^^ 



Demers, Craff, Choi and Pessin also have argued that 
the obtrusive contingency fails to take into account the 
degree of consonance between media messages and 
personal experiences. That is, one might expect stronger, 
not weaker, agenda-setting effects when a media message 
reinforces a personal experience or an interpersonal 
discussion." In a time-series analysis of three obtrusive 
and three unobtrusive issues, they found some support for 
the cognitive-priming hypothesis but no support for the 
obtrusive contingency.^^ 

Community Attachment and Social Priming 

In contrast to the research on agenda setting, the 
community attachment approach implies that personal 
experience with and interpersonal discussions about issues 
normally should increase rather than decrease reading of 
the local newspaper. This proposition is logically deduced 
from two others. The first is that social ties increase 
social interaction. In other words, people who are more 
attached to or involved in a community have more 
personal experiences with and interpersonal discussions 
about issues and concerns in the community. The second 
proposition is that people who are more attached to a 
community read the local newspaper more than those who 
are less attached. Social ties stimulate needs for 
information that often can be satisfied through readmg of 
the local newspaper. 

Social priming is a metaphor that is useful for 
describing this process. Personal and interpersonal 
experiences that social actors have as a result of their 
social ties and linkages to a community "prime" or 
generate needs for information which, in turn, increases 
reading the local newspaper.'^ Normally experience is 
not a functional substitute for media messages because 
rarely are the two identical or isomorphic. For example, 
although a homeowner does not need to rely on the 
media to deteimine whether his or her street needs 
repair, the personal experience of driving on a 
deteriorating street cannot tell the homeowner whether 
the street mil be repaired, when it will be repaired, how 
long the repairs will take, and whether taxes will increase. 
Of course, some of these questions can be answered 
through interpersonal discussions with neighbors or 
through direct contact with city hall. But these are not 
always reliable sources of information, and most 
homeowners do not have the time and resources to 
investigate these questions personally. A more efficient 
way to obtain information about proposed road repair is 
to read the local newspaper. 

The newspaper is superior to the neighborhood 
grapevine because it specializes in the production of 



information for public consumption. Unlike citizens, 
reporters have privileged access to the centers of power in 
a community, and, as a consequence, can obtain 
information in a more efficient and reliable fashion.^* 
And even if the homeowner has direct access to city hall, 
he or she is still more likely to read the newspaper than 
other citizens since the newspaper is one more source of 
information that may influence the outcome of the issue. 
Thus, far from substituting for media messages, personal 
experience normally increases a citizen's interest in 
learning more about an issue or concern, and the local 
newspaper is an important source of information for 
satisfying that interest. 

Empirical research provides a great deal of support 
for the notion that community attachment is strongly 
correlated with reading of the local newspaper.^^ Recent 
studies suggest that reading depends more upon social ties 
than the other way around,^^ but the relationship is 
undoubtedly reciprocal. Social ties prime needs for 
information, while reading the newspaper can satisfy such 
needs and, concomitantly, reinforce and promote feelings 
of attachment.^^ Although virtually no research has 
explored the effects of personal experience in or contact 
mih a social system on newspaper reading, the concept of 
social priming suggests that personal experience also will 
increase reading the local newspaper. This does not mean 
that personal experience will always increase reading 
patterns. One contingency should be the extent to which 
the two are isomorphic. For example, attending a 
sporting event normally should obviate the need to watch 
a re-run of the game on television later. Nevertheless, 
even in this case some die-hard sports fans will have a 
desire to watch the game later to analyze the action in- 
depth.'" 

Three additional qualifications about the theory 
offered here also are necessaiy. First, the types of social 
linkages that prime usage of the media is not the same for 
all types of media. Reading of the local newspaper has 
been strongly linked to local community ties (e.g., home 
ownership, memberships in local organizations, having 
children in school, etc.), but this has not always been the 
case for other types of media.^^ For example, reading of 
the metropolitan daily or viewing the television news may 
depend upon other types of social linkages to the 
community, such as occupation, education and income. 

Second, social ties are not the only factor influences 
media usage. Competition in the marketplace and media 
consumption patterns, for instance, also play a role. 

And third, the effects of social priming may vary 
across social systems. In small, homogeneous 
communities, persons who are more integrated in the 



community would be expected to read the local paper 
more than those who are less integrated, according to the 
community attachment model. However, reading the 
paper is not crucial for integration in such a system. The 
local paper may be considered a redundant source of 
information, as news can often be obtained through 
interpersonal contacts and experiences. "News travels fast 
in a small town" is an expression that captures this 
process. In large, pluralistic systems, on the other hand, 
individuals would be expected to depend more on mass 
media for accomplishing their goals because such systems 
are too large to be monitored through interpersonal 
contact alone.^ 

Hypotheses 

If social ties to and personal experiences in a social 
system generally serve to prime individuals needs for 
information and news, then one would expect the 
following in terms of reading of the local community 
newspaper: 

HI: Tlie greater the community attachment, the greater 
the newspaper reading. 

HZ' Vie greater the personal experience in or personal 
contact with a community, the greater the newspaper 
reading, 

H3: Tfte greater the community attachment, the greater 
the personal experiences, and vice versa. 

Method and Measures 

Data for this study were collected during telephone 
interviews October 15 to November 2, 1992, with 349 
students attending the University of Wisconsin in River 
Falls, Wisconsin, a community of about 6,000 year-around 
residents located 30 miles southeast of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Calls were placed to a total of 492 students, 
for a total response rate of 71 percent.^^ The primary 
purpose of the survey was to learn more about student 
attitudes and opinions toward a number of social and 
political issues. Interviews were conducted by students 
enrolled in a public opinion course taught by the author. 

UW-RF is a state-operated educational institution 
with an enrollment of about 5,500 students, most of whom 
are undergraduates. Many students say they enrolled in 
UW-RF because they prefer a small, rural-like campus. 
Althougn more than half of the students grew up in small 
towns and rural areas of Wisconsin and Minnesota,^ in 
terms of their positions on various political and social 
issues, they are nearly identical to students nationwide.^ 
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Table 1 

Correlations Between Newspaper Reading 
and Independent and Control Variables* 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1. Newspaper Reading 


1.00 


.30" 


-.25* • 


-.06 


.01 


.10 


-.09* 


2. Community Attachment 


30" 


1.00 


-.27 


-.03 


-.21 


.03 


-,04 


3. Commuter Student 


-.25'* 


-.27* • 


1.00 


.13" 


.21* • 


-.03 


.11* 


4. Grew Up in Urban Area 


-.06 


-.03 


.13* • 


1.00 


.18* • 


.15" 


.04 


5. Yeare at UW-RF 


.01 


.09 


.21 •• 


.18* • 


1.00 


.03 


.02 


6. Father's Education 


.10* 


.06 


-.03 


.15** 


.03 


1.00 


.08 


7. Female Gender 


..09* 


-.04 


.11* 


.04 


.02 


.08 


1.00 



»N=335 

•p<.05 
••p<.01 



The major source of news on campus is the Student 
Voice, an award-winning weekly newspaper written and 
edited solely by students. Like most campus newspapers, 
the Voice gives primary coverage to the traditional centers 
of power on the campus, including the administration, 
student and faculty groups, and sports teams. 

The dependent variable is reading the school 
newspaper. This was created by multiplying the values 
from two measm^es: 

1. "In an average month, how many issues of the 
Student Voice do you read or look at?" Responses 
were recorded on a five point scale ranging from 0 to 
four. Half of the students (50%) reported that read 
the Voice four times a month; only 15% reported not 
reading it ail. 

2. "About how much time, on the average, do you 
spend reading each issue of the Student Voice? Less 
than one hour, one to two hours, or more than two 
hours?" Responses were recorded on a three-point 
scale from 1 to 3. Eighty-four percent of those 
reading the Voice reported reading it less than one 
hour; 16 percent read it for more than one hour. 

The distribution of the final reading index approximated 
a normal curve (mean = 3.2, SD = 2.3, range = 0 to 12). 

The two key independent variables are community 
attachment and personal experience in or contact with the 
university community. Community attachment was 



created by summing the values of two separate measures: 

1. "How close do you, yourself, feel to the university 
community at River Falls — would you say you feel 
very close, somewhat close or not very close to the 
university community?" Responses were recorded on 
a three-point scale, with 25 percent saying they felt 
"very close," 60 percent "somewhat close," and 15 
percent "not very close." 

2. "How many university clubs, groups, organizations 
and sports teams are you a member of?" Responses 
ranged from zero to six, with a mean of 1.4. 

The zero- order correlation between the two measures was 
35 (p<.001). The values were standardized before 
creating the final index, which was skewed in a positive 
direction but not seriously (mean =0.00, SD = .819, range = 
-1.24 to 2.59). 

Personal experience, the other key independent 
variable, was measured by the following: "Do you 
consider yourself a commuter student?" The assumption 
underlying this measure is that commuter students have 
fewer personal and interpersond experiences at the 
university; that is, living in the community exposes 
students to the issues and problems facing the university 
community and interpersonal discussions about them. 
The survey showed that nearly a third of the respondents 
(29%) consider themselves commuter students, many of 
whom (about half) live in the Twin Cities. The rest of the 



Table 2 

Zero-Order and Fifth-Order Partial Correlations Between 
Newspaper Reading and Independent and Control Variables* 



Zero-Order 
Correlations 



Fifth-Order 
Partial Correlations 



Community Attachment 
Commuter Student 
Grew Up in Urban Area 
Ycare at UW-RF 
Father's Education 
Female Gender 



.30* * 
-.25* 
-.06 
.01 
.10* 
-.09' 



.24*' 

-.04 
.03 
.10* 

-.07 



•N=335 

•p<.05 
•♦p<.Ol 

respondents (71%) live on campus or in the River Falls 
area. 

Four control variables also were employed: (1) 
structural complexity of the community in which the 
respondent grew up (rural =1; urban =2); (2) years 
attended UW-RF; (3) father's education (from less than 
high school to graduate degree, coded 1 to 5); and (4) 
gender (male= 1; female = 2). Previous studies have shown 
that community pluralism, years spent in a community, 
and education correlate positively with newspaper reading, 
while gender is often a good predictor of community 
attachment (i.e., females more attached). 

Because of missing values on some of these measures, 
the total number of respondents included in this analysis 
is 335. 

Findings 

The data support all three hypotheses. 

The first hypothesis posited that the greater the 
community attachment, the greater the newspaper 
reading. Table 1 shows that the zero-order correlation 
between the community attachment index and newspaper 
reading is .30 (p<.01). Students who feel more attached 
to the community and who belong to more clubs and 
organizations read the campus newspaper more often. 
Table 2 shows that the correlation drops slightly when 
controlling for commuter status and the other control 
variables (from .30 to .24), but the relationship is still 
highly significant (p<.01). Community attachment is the 
single best predictor of newspaper reading. 

The data support the second hypothesis, which 



proposed that the greater the personal experiences in a 
community, the greater the newspaper reading. In Table 
1, the zero-order correlation between commuter status, 
the surrogate measure of personal experience in the 
community, and newspaper reading is -.25 (p<.Ol), That 
is, commuter students read the newspaper less frequently 
than students who live in the community. Table 2 
indicates that this relationship declines slightly when 
controlling for community attachment and the other 
control variables (from -.25 to -.17), but it remains highly 
significant (p<.01). 

The third hypothesis — the greater the community 
attachment, the greater the personal experiences — also is 
supported. Table 1 shows that the zero-order correlation 
between community attachment and commuter status is - 
.27 (p<.01). Commuter students feel less attached to the 
community and belong to fewer organizations. 

Tabic 1 also shows that two of the control variables, 
father's education and gender, are significantly related to 
newspaper reading: The higher the father's education, the 
higher the reading and males read the newspaper more 
than females. However, both of these relationships are 
weak (r = .lO and r= -.09), and Table 2 shows that gender 
becomes nonsignificant (p<.05) when controlling for the 
other variables. Community attachment and commuter 
status are clearly the most important variables explaining 
newspaper reading. 

Summary 

This study examined the effect of community 
attachment and personal experience on reading a campus 



newspaper. It was hypothesized that the greater the 
personal experience in or contact with a community and 
the greater the attachment to a commimity, the greater 
the reading of the local newspaper. The primary logic 
behind these hypotheses is that social ties and feelings of 
attachment generate needs for information that can be 
satisfied through reading of the local newspaper. Social 
priming is a metaphor to describe this process. 

Data collected through a probability survey of 335 
students at the University of Wisconsin in River Falls, 
Wisconsin, support the hypotheses. Reading of the 



campus newspaper is higher among students who are 
more attached to the community and who live on or near 
the campus; reading is lower among those less attached 
and among commuter students. These findings held up 
when controlling for complexity of community in which 
the respondent grew up in (rural vs. urban), years 
attending UW-RF, father's education and gender. Future 
research should consider examining whether the notion of 
social priming may be extended to use of other media, 
including daily newspapers, network and cable television, 
and radio. 
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